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The  Children  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in 
the  Sixteenth  Century. 

AMONG  the  many  interesting  features  of  the  now 
famous  morality  play  entitled  Everyman,  which 
is  being  presented  on  the  American  stage,  there  is 
one  point  which  may  here  have  emphasis.  Histori- 
cally accurate  as  the  presentation  is  in  staging,  cos- 
tumes, manner,  it  is  in  one  respect  amazingly  unhistor- 
ical ;  namely  in  the  fact  that  the  actor  of  the  title  roll 
is  a  woman.  What  a  curious  reversal  of  dramatic  con- 
ditions this  is !  In  the  sixteenth  century  by  tradition 
the  only  actors  were  men  : — years  before,  priests  dressed 
in  white  robes  had  represented  the  three  Marys  coming 
to  the  tomb  of  the  risen  Lord ;  in  the  miracle  plays 
given  by  the  guilds  sturdy  carpenters  and  shipbuilders 
took  feminine  parts,  such  as  of  Noah's  wife  and  her 
daughters-in-law ;  and  in  the  morality  play  of  Every- 
man itself  not  only  Everyman  was  of  course  a  male 
actor,  but  even  Good-Deedes,  Knoledge,  Cosin,  Truth, 
Beautv,  Discretion  and  Five- Wits  were  undoubtedly  men 
dressed  as  women. 

That  all  the  acting  on  the  stage  should  thus  be  done 
by  men  was  a  natural  result  of  the  development  of  the 
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English  drama  from  the  ritual  of  the  church.  When 
priests  moving  upon  the  altar  of  the  cathedral  pre- 
sented dramatically  the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  Catho- 
lic church  (which  was  the  beginning  of  the  drama  in 
England),  there  was  no  need  of  women  for  actresses, 
nor  any  appropriateness  in  them,  for  that  imagination 
of  the  audience  which  sufficed  to  make  the  gorgeous 
altar  appear  as  a  stall  in  the  stable  of  Bethlehem  could 
easily  transform  the  vailed  and  white- robed  monk  into 
the  very  mother  of  God.  And  what  was  thus  estab- 
lished while  the  clergy  mainly  controlled  the  drama, 
held  when  the  plays  became  secular  under  the  charge 
of  the  guilds :  no  women  seem  to  have  acted.  But  as 
the  stage  grew  more  worldly,  as  first  the  element  of 
humor  and  then  of  love  came  into  the  plays,  the  demand 
was  for  a  more  realistic  portrayal  of  feminine  character 
than  men  could  give.  Young  boys  whose  voices  had 
not  changed,  whose  features  were  soft,  whose  forms 
supple  and  full  of  grace,  took  the  place  of  men  in  the 
women's  roles.  Just  when  this  began  we  do  not  know ; 
it  continued  till  after  Shakespeare's  time.  Under  the 
date  of  1598  an  English  traveler  records  his  surprise  at 
seeing  women  acting  on  the  Italian  stage,  a  thing 
he  had  never  seen  before. 

Without  tracing  the  further  development  of  acting 
(which  leads  to  the  strange  spectacle  of  women  playing 
the  parts  not  only  of  our  boys,  our  pages,  and  our  little 
Prince  Arthurs,  but  our  Eaglets,  our  Hamlets  and  our 
Everymans !) ;  without  tracing  this  in  detail  let  us  look 
back  to  the  time  of  boys  as  women,  to  the  time  of  the 
first  Emilia,  the  first  Juliet,  the  first  Portia.  Studying 
this  period  we  are  brought  to  the  companies  of  boy 
actors,  to  the  children's  companies,  as  they  are  called ; 
and  as  typical  of  these  we  may  take  the  Children  of 
the  Chapel  Royal. 

The  Chapel  Royal  originated  far  back  in  English 
history.    At  the  time  of  Edward  IVth  we  find  it  well 
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established,  with  its  proper  ofhcers  and  the  allowance 
for  its  maintenance.  Its  purpose  was  to  supply  regular 
daily  and  Sunday  services  for  the  court,  and  to  furnish 
anthems,  hymns,  chants,  and  organ  music  on  ceremo- 
nial occasions.  It  consisted,  as  we  are  told  in  the  Black 
Book  of  King  Edward's  Household,  of  a  Dean,  who  was 
usually  one  of  the  Lord  Bishops  of  England,  of  twenty- 
four  singing  gentlemen,  some  of  them  priests  and  some 
lay  gentlemen,  of  eight  singing  children,  and  a  Master 
of  the  Children.  The  "Deane  of  the  Chappelle"  had 
a  lordly  allowance  for  his  daily  fare  ;  he  also  had  lodg- 
ing sufficient  for  his  horse  and  servants  in  town  and  in 
the  country.  The  gentlemen  of  the  chapel  were  to  be 
* 'endowed  with  virtues  morolle  and  speculative,  as 
of  the  musick  shewing  in  descante,  eloquent  in  read- 
ings, suffytyente  in  organes  playing,  syttynge  at  the 
deane's  boarde.''  They  were  given  an  allowance  of 
clothing,  furniture  for  their  chambers,  and  a  common 
ration  of  food,  liquor,  and  necessaries  among  them. 

But  we  are  chiefly  interested  in  the  Children  of  the 
Chapel — eight  boys,  who  under  their  Master  of  Song 
lived  in  the  palace  and  were  trained  for  many  musical 
and  dramatic  functions  at  the  court.  Their  play-acting 
is  more  important  in  our  view,  but  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  speak  briefly  of  some  other  features  of  their 
life.  The  little  band  of  choir  boys  formed  a  pictur- 
esque detail  in  many  of  the  gorgeous  coronations,  dip- 
lomatic functions,  weddings,  and  churchings  which 
occurred  in  the  Tudor  period.  ''Suppers  for  the  boys'' 
were  frequently  given  them  after  they  had  presented 
some  comedy ;  and  gay  suppers  they  were,  with  wine 
and  song,  bright  quips  from  the  play  and  take-offs  by 
the  youngsters  on  the  parts  they  had  been  acting. 
Again,  when  the  king  went  on  a  journey  to  some  of 
his  country  palaces  or  visited  the  castle  of  some  noble 
lord,  the  Children  of  the  Chapel  were  not  left  behind. 
The  record  quaintly  continues,   "And  that  day  the 
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King's  Chapelle  removeth,  every  of  these  children  then 
present  receaveth  iiij  d  at  the  Greene  Clothe  for  horse- 
hire  daily,  as  long  as  they  be  jurneinge." 

The  Chapel  boys  had  other  advantages  than  merely 
their  training  in  music,  their  enjoyment  of  a  privileged 
life  at  court,  their  riding  up  and  down  England  in  the 
cavalcade  of  the  king  ;  for  ''when  any  of  these  children 
comene  to  be  xviij  years  of  age,  and  their  voices 
change,  ne  cannot  be  preferred  in  this  chappelle,  the 
nombre  being  full,  then  yf  they  will  assente,  the  King 
assyneth  them  to  a  college  of  Oxeford  or  Cambridge  of 
his  foundatione,  there  to  be  at  fynding  and  studye  both 
suffytyently,  tylle  the  king  may  otherwise  advaunse 
them."  Such  an  opportunity  for  university  training 
was  worth  much  to  those  who  cared  to  seize  it. 
Another  opportunity  for  the  boys  whose  voices 
had  changed  was  to  become  Pistelers,  i.  e.,  read- 
ers of  the  Epistles,  or  Gospellers,  in  the  Royal 
Chapel,  and  from  this  position  when  their  voices 
were  again  firm  they  might  be  advanced  to  be  of 
the  regular  singing  men.  In  order  .that  the  children 
might  be  ready  for  places  as  Pistelers  or  for  admission 
to  the  universities,  a  Master  of  the  Grammar  School 
was  maintained  at  court,  whose  duty  was  to  teach  the 
chapel  boys  and  others  of  the  Household. 

As  has  been  said,  the  phase  of  the  life  of  the  Children 
of  the  Chapel  most  important  to  us  was  their  play- 
acting. By  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
Vnith  we  know  that  the  children  acted  plays  at  court. 
One  of  their  early  Masters,  William  Cornish,  won  such 
favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  King  that  the  unprecedented 
reward  of  ^200  was  granted  to  him.  Later  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Bower  was  Master  of  the  Children,  enjoying  that 
place  under  four  sovereigns — from  Henry  co  Elizabeth. 
While  he  was  Master  of  the  Children  under  Edward 
Vlth  and  under  Mary,  the  chief  court  dramatist  was 
Nicholas  Udall,  whose  fame  has  been  lately  revived  as 
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the  author  of  the  first  ''regular  English  comedy,"  Ralph 
Roister  Bolster ,  which  belongs  to  the  year  1552,  This 
comedy  was  pretty  certainly  acted  by  a  boy's  company, 
though  whether  by  boys  of  Eton  school  or  by  Windsor 
boys,  or  by  the  boys  of  the  Chapel  Royal  we  cannot 
tell.  The  next  master  after  Bower's  death  in  1563  was 
Richard  Edwards.  He  was  himself  a  dramatist  an  d 
under  him  the  children  performed  several  plays,  some 
at  court  and  some  undoubtedly  at  other  places,  as  for 
instance  the  plays  which,  as  has  been  recently  learned, 
were  given  by  Edwards's  boys  on  Candlemas  day 
1565  and  1566  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  Of  the  court  plays  of 
Edwards  only  one  is  preserved.  It  is  the  Damon  and 
Pythias,  which  was  acted  at  Whitehall  Palace  in  the 
great  banqueting  room  on  Christmas  day,  1564.  This 
is  the  first  play  known  to  be  given  by  the  children  of 
which  the  text  has  come  down  to  us.  The  plot,  of 
course,  deals  with  the  ancient  story  of  those  two  faith- 
ful friends  whose  fidelity  even  to  the  point  of  death 
kindled  mercy  in  the  heart  of  Dionysius,  the  Tyrant  of 
Syracuse.  Crude  as  the  play  is  as  a  whole,  some  of  its 
serious  scenes  must  have  been  extremely  impressive. 
The  power  of  friendship  is  set  forth  in  words  which 
have  the  true  emotional  ring. 

The  play  certainly  does  not  compare  unfavorably 
with  others  of  its  day — a  day  of  beginnings  and  exper- 
iments in  the  drama — and  it  is  not  strange  that  some  of 
the  courtiers  thought  that  ''nothing  could  be  better 
than  Master  Edwards's  Damon  and  Pythias ^  But  the 
same  chronicler  who  tells  us  this  adds  that  the  same  cour- 
tiers admitted  that  Edwards's  next  play,  Palaemon  and 
Arcyte,  surpassed  even  the  Damon  and  Pythias.  This 
play,  however,  was  presented  not  by  the  chapel  boys 
but  by  scholars  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  where  the 
dramatist  had  been  called  by  Dudley  to  present  a  play 
in  honor  of  the  Queen's  visit  there  in  1566.  I  mention 
it  at  all  only  because  the  chronicler  has  preserved  for 
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US  the  name  of  the  student  boy  who  acted  the  part  of 
the  Princess  Emilia.  So  far  as  I  know  it  is  the  first 
mention  by  name  of  any  boy  actor  in  England.  He 
pleased  mightily  by  his  acting,  for  the  stingy 
Queen  gave  him  a  reward  equivalent  to  fifty  or 
sixty  dollars  pocket  money  for  an  American  boy 
to-day.  These  are  the  words  of  Anthony  a  Wood,  the 
chronicler :  * 'There  was  a  good  part  performed  by  the 
Lady  Emilia,  who,  for  gathering  her  flowers  prettily  in 
a  garden  there  represented,  and  singing  sweetly  of  the 
time  of  May,*  received  eight  angels  for  a  gracious  re- 
ward by  her  Majesty's  command.  Who  it  was  that 
acted  that  part  I  know  not  unless  it  were  the  pretty 
boy,  Peter  Carew,  of  whom  I  spoke."  For  the  same 
boy,  Peter  Carew,  the  first  Emilia,  had  spoken  an  ora- 
tion of  welcome  to  the  Oueen,  and  was  her  prime  favor- 
ite during  the  week  of  her  stay.  The  sweet  song  of  the 
time  of  May  was  possibly  the  same  as  the  famous 
*'May"  of'  Edwards,  which  is  printed  separately  in 
the  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices.  The  first  stanza  of  it 
is  as  follows : 

*'When  May  is  in  his  prime,  then  may  eche  hart  rejoice. 
When  May  bedeckes  ech  branch  with  Greene,  ech  bird  streins  forth 
his  voice, 

The  lively  sap  creeps  up  into  the  blooming  thorne, 
The  flowres  which  cold  in  prison  kept  now  laugh  the  frost  to  scorn. 
All  Nature's  Impes  triumphes,  whiles  joyful  May  doth  last; 
When  May  is  gone,  of  all  the  yeare  the  pleasant  time  is  past." 

Walter  Y.  Durand. 
*The  text  has  March,  which  is  obviously  wrong. 

[To  be  concluded.] 


Tales  of  the  Neutral  Inn. 


[Note. — There  is  still  standing  in  Hereford  County,  New  Jersey, 
an  old  weather-beaten  inn,  built  long-  before  the  Revolution,  and 
which  during-  the  war  was  used  jointly  by  the  Americans  and 
British  as  a  meeting  place  where  conferences  and  parleys  were  held. 
The  host  named  his  hostelry,  "  The  Sign  of  the  Neutral  Arms,"  and 
frequently  the  officers  of  both  sides  met  there  on  cold  wintry  nights 
and  feasted,  caroused  and  told  stories  with  the  greatest  amicability 
possible.] 

TALE  THE  THIRD. 

THE  host  of  the  Neutral  Inn  received  a  message  that 
on  a  certain  evening  the  four  officers  would  meet 
again  at  his  hospitable  board  to  carouse  and  listen 
to  a  story  which  one  would  relate.  So  all  was  in  a 
bustle  at  the  Inn  and  preparations  for  the  supper  were 
in  full  swing.  Nor  had  they  long  to  wait.  Soon  after 
sunset  the  first  arrivals  entered.  They  were  the  young 
Frenchman  and  his  companion,  the  American  officer, 
who  had  ridden  out  from  their  camp  some  six  miles 
away  to  meet  their  friends  from  the  camp  of  the  enemy 
three  miles  to  the  south.  They  saluted  the  host,  who 
helped  them  remove  their  cloaks  and  set  before  them 
hot  mugs  of  steaming  wine.  Shortly  after,  the  other 
two  entered  and  all  engaged  in  a  general  handshake 
and  questions  of  how  each  had  fared  since  they  last 
met  at  the  Neutral  Inn. 

After  some  desultory  conversation,  mine  host  an- 
nounced dinner  and  the  four  retired  to  a  private  room 
to  enjoy  the  fare  provided,  and  to  hear  the  story  which 
the  French  officer  announced  he  had  brought  to  the 
board  for  their  enjoyment. 

The  hungry  soldiers  did  ample  justice  to  the  smoking 
victuals,  and  when  the  roast  had  disappeared  and  the 
wine  had  been  set  upon  the  table,  they  turned  to  the 
young  officer,  and  declared  that  they  were  ready  for  the 
story.  The  exponent  of  fiction  for  the  evening  gaily 
drank  a  toast  to  each  of  his  friends  and  began  what  he 
called, 
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THE  STORY  OF  GASPARD  THE  PROVENCAL. 

Mes  Amis,  our  friend  from  England  here  told  ns  the 
other  night  a  tale  which  he  found  in  an  old  castle  in 
his  native  land,  and  I  have  been  reminded  by  this  of  a 
story  which  I  heard  when  a  child  from  an  old  peasant 
in  my  own  beloved  country.  Ah,  my  friends  there  is 
no  land  in  all  the  wide  world  from  whence  more  de- 
lightful, terrible,  or  horrible  stories  can  be  brought. 
When  a  boy  I  loved  naught  better  than  to  listen,  while 
the  superstitious  old  peasants  related  long  tales  of  gob- 
lins, ghosts,  or  Robber  Knights  of  old.  The  heads  of 
these  old  countrymen  are  as  full  of  such  stories  as  a 
nut  is  of  meat. 

The  old  castle  to  which  this  particular  story  is  at- 
tached stands  mouldy  and  ruined  on  the  banks  of  a 
river  in  my  native  Provence.  It  is  an  old,  old  story, 
which  the  peasants  delight  to  tell  on  cold  winter  even- 
ings such  as  this.  But  to  the  story.  Know  then,  mes 
amis,  that  Gaspard  the  Provencal  was  not  a  Provencal 
at  all,  but  a  Burgundian,  whose  vast  estates  in  his 
native  dukedom  had  been  confiscated  by  the  king  after 
Burgundy  became  a  part  of  the  realm  of  France.  From 
his  mother  he  had  inherited  a  large  castled  estate  in 
Provence,  to  which  he  came  to  live  after  his  patrimony 
was  lost.  He  was  a  bold  fierce  man,  very  unlike  the  simple 
peace  loving  Provencals,  and  his  castle  at  the  Bources 
was  ever  in  a  tumult  and  an  uproar.  His  two  hundred 
retainers  rode  with  him  each  year,  when  he  roved  far 
and  wide  on  tours  of  pillage  and  robbery.  As  long 
as  he  committed  none  of  these  outrages  in  France,  but 
only  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  the  constable  made  no 
objections,  especially  as  Gaspard  was  ever  ready  to 
join  his  force  to  the  armies  of  the  authorities,  if  only 
the  pay  was  good  and  the  fighting  fierce.  But  at 
last  the  overweening  audacity  of  the  bold  Count  led 
him  on  one  of  his  trips  of  brigandage  to  assault  and 
take  the   poorly  defended   castle  of  the  old  Count 
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d'Eulanie,  a  vassal  of  the  French  crown,  and  a  wealthy 
friend  of  the  Lord  Constable.  Then  came  swift  and 
stern  rebuke. 

Count  Gaspard  received  notice  from  the  King  to 
appear  at  court  to  answer  for  this  lawless  deed,  and 
w^hen  he  flew  in  a  rage  and  hung  the  herald  at  the  keep 
of  his  castle,  he  was  declared  an  outlaw  by  the  King, 
and  a  force  was  sent  to  seize  him  and  his  stronghold. 

This  force,  when  it  appeared  and  summoned  him  to 
surrender,  the  outlawed  count  immediately  attacked, 
and  utterly  routed,  taking  many  prisoners  and  send- 
ing their  heads  as  a  present  to  the  angry  king. 

But  one  count,  brave  as  he  might  be,  could  not  with- 
stand the  whole  force  of  France,  nor  was  it  long  ere 
the  bold  noble  was  routed  from  his  hold  and  forced  to 
take  refuge  in  the  great  forests  of  Provence.  Now 
it  chanced  that  near  the  demolished  castle  of  the  Count 
Gaspard  there  lived  a  Baron,  Pierrefois  by  name,  who 
had  a  most  beautiful  daughter,  whose  hand  he  purposed 
to  give,  together  with  a  large  slice  of  his  goodly  estate, 
to  a  young  Count  of  Bordeaux,  who  was  desperately  in 
love  with  the  maiden. 

Nor  was  the  damsel  herself  unwilling,  and  all  was 
going  tres  bien,  as  we  say.  But  one  fine  morning,  just 
after  the  Baron  had  signed  the  marriage  contract  with 
the  Count  of  Bordeaux,  who  should  appear  at  the  castle 
gate  but  the  outlawed  Gaspard,  and  demand  an  inter- 
view with  the  frightened  Baron.  When  he  and  his  cut- 
throat retainers  had  been  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the 
trembling  old  man,  who  feared  he  had  come  to  levy  a 
ransom  upon  him,  he  said  to  the  obsequious  Baron : 

Mon  ami,  I  come  to  you  with  an  errand  which  I 
have  long  thought  of.  Thou  hast  a  daughter,  who  is 
of  marriageable  age  and  will  not  lack  the  worldly  goods, 
which  so  fair  a  damsel  rightly  receives  at  her  marriage. 
Tell  me  good  Baron,  will  you  give  me  to  wed  this 
lovely  lady?" 
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The  Baron,  although  his  heart  was  burning  with 
rage  and  his  voice  almost  choked  for  fury,  answered  in 
a  smooth  conciliatory  tone,  declaring  his  house  to  be 
vastly  honored  by  the  request,  and  swore  that  his 
daughter  was  not  a  fit  match  for  so  bold  and  high-born 
a  noble  as  Count  Gaspard.  But  the  outlaw  in  turn 
swore  it  was  not  so,  and  that  the  lady  was  in  sooth  the 
idol  of  his  heart,  with  much  more  in  the  same  strain. 

But  the  Baron  begged  a  few  days  respite  in  which 
to  inform  his  daughter  of  the  honor  to  their  family, 
saying  that  Count  Gaspard  should  have  his  answer  after 
the  space  of  two  days.  The  Count  professed  himself 
to  be  satisfied,  left  the  castle  with  his  band  of  brigands, 
and  returned  to  the  forest  to  await  his  answer. 

No  sooner  had  he  left,  than  the  Baron  called  in  the 
young  Count  of  Bordeaux  and  informed  him  of  the 
interview  with  the  robber  knight.  The  accepted  suitor 
flew  into  a  transport  of  rage,  and  swore  by  all  the 
Saints  that  he  would  slay  Count  Gaspard,  or  perish  in 
the  attempt.  But  the  old  Baron  fearfully  related  to 
him  the  great  prowess  and  skill  at  arms  of  the  Robber 
Count  and  assured  him  that  Gaspard  would  undoubtedly 
kill  him  without  the  slightest  trouble.  At  length  the 
old  man  prevailed  upon  the  hot-headed  young  count  to 
believe  that  flight  was  the  best  plan,  and  promised 
that  if  they  should  start  for  Bordeaux  that  very  night, 
he  would  tell  the  outlaw  chief  that  his  daughter  had 
been  abducted  and  thus  all  blame  would  be  removed 
from  him.    But  alas  for  his  good  intentions. 

The  young  couple,  attended  by  a  few  retainers,  fled 
from  the  castle  that  night  and  one  day  later  Count 
Gaspard  appeared  for  his  answer. 

Baron  Pierrefois,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  told  a  pitiful 
tale  of  how  his  beloved  child  had  been  stolen  from  him 
by  a  young  Count  of  Bordeaux.  Count  Gaspard  in  a 
fury  of  rage  swore  a  fearful  oath,  and  felled  the  old 
man  with  a  blow  of  his  mailed  fist,  rushed  out  to  his 
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followervS,  mounted  and  gave  pursuit.  For  three  days 
they  rode  hard  and  fast  on  the  heels  of  the  flying 
couple. 

The  old  man  had  inadvertently  given  the  hint  that 
the  course  lay  to  Bordeaux,  and  Gaspard,  seizing  several 
peasants,  tortured  them  until  he  got  safely  on  the 
right  track.  The  pursuers  were  much  better  mounted 
than  their  quarry,  and  they  steadfastly  gained  on  the 
young  Count  and  his  bride,  who,  although  they  had  the 
advantage  of  a  day's  start,  lost  it  by  their  stops  at 
night,  while  the  Robber  Count  followed  day  and  night 
with  but  few  hours  of  rest  snatched  each  day.  Gaspard 
was  furious  at  the  trick  played  on  him,  and  he  con- 
signed the  young  Count  to  every  torture  of  Perdition, 
each  of  which  he  swore  to  carry  out  on  his  person  when 
he  overtook  the  young  couple.  He  was  madly  in  love 
with  the  daughter  of  the  Baron  Pierrefois,  if  the  pas- 
sions excited  in  the  bosom  of  so  wicked  a  man  as  Gaspard 
could  be  rightly  called  love,  and  was  deeply  enraged 
at  the  slight  put  upon  him  by  the  damsel  in  preferring 
a  springald  like  the  Count  of  Bordeaux  to  a  great, 
strong  noble  like  himself.  As  he  galloped  on,  hot  on 
the  trail  of  his  stolen  sweetheart,  he  brooded  over  the 
wrong  done  him  until  he  was  well  nigh  mad  with 
anger  and  rage.  On  the  third  day  a  fearful  storm  arose 
in  the  forest  and  Count  Gaspard  and  his  train  rode  on 
through  a  blinding  downpour  of  rain  and  flashes  of 
lightning.  The  enraged  noble  began  to  fear  that  he 
was  too  late,  for  he  could  see  the  lights  of  Bordeaux 
in  the  distance  twinkling  through  the  rain  and  sleet. 
But  to  his  savage  joy  he  saw  by  a  flash  of  lightning  far 
ahead  a  little  band  of  riders  galloping  hard  and  fast  for 
the  safety  of  the  city  walls.  He  spurred  on  his  jaded 
charger  and  with  a  great  shout  of  malicious  joy  he 
hastened  after  his  prey.  But  to  his  unutterable  rage 
his  tired  horse  suddenly  lunged  forward  and  fell  dead 
to  the  ground.    He  found  that  he  had  far  outstripped 
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his  attendants  and  was  alone  save  for  his  single  squire, 
whose  horse  had  foundered  at  the  same  time.  Then 
Gaspard  the  Provencal  rose  to  his  feet  and  swore  that 
not  all  the  power  of  God  or  the  Devil  should  keep  him 
from  his  vengeance.  Hardly  had  the  words  left  his 
lips,  when,  as  if  in  active  refutation  of  such  blasphemy, 
a  blinding  flash  of  lightning  tore  from  the  black  clouds 
above  and  enveloxjed  the  doomed  man  in  a  sheet  of 
flame. 

When  the  attendants  reached  their  master  they  found 
that  the  bolt  had  done  its  terrible  work,  and  that  the 
blasphemous  Gaspard  the  Provencal  had  been  punished 
for  his  black  crimes.  For  the  Robber  Count  was  blind, 
and  maimed  in  every  limb. 

Come,  mes  amis,  the  wine  is  drunk  and  my  Hessian 
friend  likewise,  let  us  come  back  to  the  present  and 
stern  reality.  The  English  officer  agreed  with  the 
American  that  it  was  a  terrible  tale  and  soberly  set 
about  to. awaken  his  German  companion,  whose  wine- 
laden  brain  no  fearful  story  could  hold  sober  when 
drink  was  near. 

C.  W.  Elliot, 


His  Sacrifice. 


''Well,  I  suppose  it  is  time  for  me  to  be  moving," 
said  Dick  Stores,  slowly  rising  from  his  big  Morris 
chair,  which  only  comfortably  held  his  two  hundred 
and  some  odd  pounds.  ''I  think  Andover  is  making 
me  lazy." 

**Yes,  it  is  five  of,  and  time  you  went,"  answered  Ned, 
his  brother  and  roommate,  hardly  glancing  up  from  the 
novel  which  he  was  reading.  don't  suppose  you 
will  be  back  before  seven  or  eight?'' 

''Hardly.  Football  practice  from  four  to  half  after 
five,  and  after  supper  secret  practice  up  at  the  gym 
while  the  coaches  put  on  the  finishing  touches 
for  the  Exeter  game  tomorrow.  You're  a  lucky  dog. 
Don't  have  anything  to  do  but  lie  on  the  window  seat 
there  and  read  novels  all  afternoon  while  I  go  up  and 
try  to  keep  cool  in  a  hot  old  class-room,  and  later  up  on 
the  football  field.  You  ought  to  be  glad  that  the  doc- 
tor won't  let  you  play." 

At  this  moment  someone  knocked. 

'  'Come  in  ! "  said  both  at  once,  and  as  the  door  opened, 
"Hello,  Jack!" 

"I've  got  my  eighth  demerit  for  being  out  during 
study  hours,"  announced  the  new  arrival. 

"Oh!  that  reminds  me,"  said  Dick,  "that  I  met  your 
friend.  Prof.  Leeds,  on  the  street  yesterday  evening 
at  half-past  eight,  when  I  had  just  stepped  over  to 
Hal's  to  borrow  his  Chemistry.  Ned  and  I  seem  to  have 
a  happy  faculty — Don't!"  (as  he  saw  Jack  was  going  to 
make  a  pun) — "of  running  up  cuts.  We  each  have  nine, 
and  if  I  get  marked  for  this  I  will  have  ten,  and  then — " 
But  he  didn't  finish,  for  the  school  bell  began  to  ring 
just  at  that  minute.  He  grabbed  up  a  couple  of  books, 
then,  followed  by  Jack  French,  he  dashed  out  of  the 
door,  and  a  few  seconds  later  Ned  saw  them  hurrying 
up  the  street  towards  the  Academy. 


no 
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''Well,  I  suppose  it  gfives  him  some  comfort  to  know- 
that  he  won't  have  to  leave  before  the  Exeter  game 
anyway,"  Ned  said  to  himself,  ''but  it  is  apt  to  bring 
some  criticism  on  the  school  if  he  gets  fired  just  two 
days  after  the  game.  People  can't  understand  such 
things,  and  if  we  win  there  will  be  a  lot  of  talk  about 
keeping  athletes  who  ought  not  to  be  in  the  school, 
until  the  season  is  over.  Dick  is  altogether  too  good- 
natured.  He  gets  a  demerit  for  what  some  one  else 
has  done  almost  every  week,  but  I  know  Leeds  won't 
report  him  this  time."  Suddenly  he  stood  up.  "What 
would  father  do  if  he  got  fired?"  he  asked  himself.  His 
reflections  on  this  point  were  interrupted  by  rather  a 
hesitating  knock  on  the  door. 

"Come  in,"  he  said. 

The  door  opened  and  in  came  a  gentleman  whom  Ned 
politely  addressed  as  Mr.  Wallace.  It  was  quite  evi- 
dent that  this  was  the  owner  of  the  house  from  the  fact 
that  he  looked  carefully  around  the  room  to  see  how 
many  articles  of  furniture  had  been  broken  since  his 
last  visit.  Since  his  wife  had  been  sick  he  had  had  to 
see  to  the  weekly  reports  about  the  fellows  which  were 
required  by  the  Faculty.  He  seemed  to  be  very  much 
worried  about  something  at  this  particular  time  and 
for  several  minutes  he  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  the 
questioning  look  in  Ned's  eyes. 

"Mr.  Stores,"  he  began  at  last  slowly,  as  if  looking 
for  some  way  in  which  to  tell  the  object  of  his  visit, 
"did  you  have  a  pleasant  time  last  night?" 

To  say  that  Ned  was  surprised  by  this  question  is  to 
put  it  very  mildly.  To  tell  the  truth  he  was  somewhat 
angry  at  what  he  thought  was  a  case  of  meddling  with 
other  people's  affairs;  but  he  couldn't  imagine  what 
was  the  matter. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  he  answered. 

"Then  you  weren't  out  last  night?"  said  the  other 
with  a  sigh  of  relief,  as  if  he  saw  some  way  out  of  his 
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difficulty.  Then  he  added  in  a  burst  of  confidence, 
thought  I  should  have  to  give  you  a  demerit  for  being 
out  too  late.  I  saw  either  you  or  your  brother  come 
into  the  house  just  ahead  of  me  the  other  night  at  half- 
past  eight,  and  I  didn't  know  which  one  it  was,  so  I 
didn't  intend  to  report  it.  A  few  minutes  ago  I  over- 
heard (entirely  accidentally,  I  assure  you),  some  one  say 
that  he  had  seen  a  Prof  but  I  could  not  make  out  who 
it  was  that  had  seen  him.  For  that  reason  I  have  de- 
cided that  I  cannot  overlook  the  matter.  You  know 
that  I  have  been  getting  into  trouble  lately  for  not 
giving  a  very  correct  report." 

All  this  time  Ned  had  been  doing  some  desperate 
thinking.  Both  he  and  Dick  had  nine  demerits  each, 
and  so  the  one  who  got  this  mark  would  have  to  leave 
school.  Pictures  came  to  his  mind,  the  kind  that  a 
man  does  not  care  to  see  more  than  once  in  a  life,  of  his 
parents  disgraced  in  his  disgrace.  He  could  not  take  the 
demerit.  His  brother  must  suffer.  He  would  have  done 
almost  anything  for  Dick,  but  this — well,  this  was  too 
much.  Could  he  be  the  one  to  bring  disgrace  down  on 
his  father  and  mother?  And  yet  would  he  be  respon- 
sible? His  brother  would  never  allow  people  to  think 
such  a  thing;  he  knew  that.  Then  again  Dick's  popu- 
larity and  his  record  in  athletics  would  make  up  for  a 
great  deal.  If  he  should  be  expelled  it  would  spoil  his 
chances  of  going  to  any  big  college,  and  that  would  end 
that  side  of  his  life.  Then  he  remembered  what  he 
had  thought  about  the  talk  which  would  go  on  about  his 
brother,  and  how  it  would  become  a  public  matter. 
Andover  needed  Dick,  but  she  could  get  along  without 
himself.  He  hesitated  for  a  minute  more,  then  made 
his  decision. 

''I  didn't  say  that  I  was  not  out,"  he  answered,  strug- 
gling to  be  calm,  **but  I  have  nine  demerits  now  and  if 
I  get  one  more  will  be  expelled." 

won't — "  Mr.  Wallace  began  impetuously,  then 
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stopped  short,  while  he  clasped  and  unclasped  his 
hands  nervously.  ''But  the  Faculty  have  threatened  to 
do  something  about  it  if  I  don't  report  rightly.  No, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done,  and  besides  it  will  be  re- 
ported any  way." 

''I  don't  believe  that.  In  fact  I  don't  think  he  will 
even  mention  it  unless  you  do.  Try  it  just  this  once,'' 
he  begged  half  angrily. 

''I  can't  let  it  go,  for  I  have  done  such  things  too 
often  and  will  probably  lose  the  right  to  keep  boys.  It 
would  ruin  me."  Mr.  Wallace  was  angry  now,  too,  and 
as  he  left  the  room  he  slammed  the  door  behind  him 
saying,  ''You  have  got  me  into  enough  trouble  already. 
I  am  going  to  report  this." 

Ned  sat  in  his  room  until  supper  time  trying  to  find 
some  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  He  knew  that  he  could 
do  nothing  with  Mr.  Wallace  now.  As  for  Mr.  Leeds, 
he  did  not  dare  to  go  to  him,  for  he  would  practically 
have  to  say  that  he  had  been  out  that  night,  to  shield 
Dick,  "and  if  the  professor  reported  Dick  too,  then 
both  would  be  expelled.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he 
did  not  admit  to  anyone  that  he  was  out  after  eight 
Wallace  could  not  prove  it.  There  was  nothing  to  do 
except  to  say  nothing  about  it  and  take  whatever 
should  come.    He  must  not  even  tell  Dick. 

*  *  *  -x-  *  *  * 

We  had  won,  and  that  evening  found  Ned  parading 
the  streets  with  the  rest  of  the  fellows.  Headed  bv  a 
barge,  in  which  sat  the  members  of  the  team,  the  dense 
mass  of  fellows  marched  along  cheering  and  singing 
with  voices  still  hoarse  from  yelling  at  the  game.  Dick 
was  there,  the  hero  of  the  hour  and  captain  of  the  next 
year's  team.  At  every  mention  of  his  name  the  crowd 
went  wild.  Even  the  band  which  led  the  procession 
joined  with  the  revolvers  in  a  wild  salute  whenever  a 
Prof,  speaking  from  the  steps  of  his  home,  made  the 
slightest  reference  to  Stores. 
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Once  in  a  while  Ned,  despite  the  noise,  the  excite- 
ment, and  the  joy  of  victory,  would  forget  where  he 
was  and  become  almost  unconscious  of  what  was  going 
on  around  him.  At  the  game,  in  one  of  the  most  ex- 
citing places,  when  the  blue  line  was  slowly  but  surely 
pushing  the  red  back  towards  their  goal,  he  had  lost  all 
track  of  the  game.  His  mind  was  fixed  on  what  was 
going  to  happen  to  him.  When  he  again  realized  where 
he  was  he  found  that  Dick  had  just  been  pushed  over 
the  line  for  another  touchdown.  In  an  instant  he  was 
on  his  feet  cheering  as  loudly  as  the  rest,  but  then  a 
strange  indescribable  feeling  clutched  his  heart  and 
brought  back  with  a  vividness  which  made  him  shud- 
der the  picture  of  his  disgrace.  It  was  this  sensation 
which,  when  the  procession  had  at  last  reached  the 
campus,  made  him  leave  the  other  fellows  and  sit  all 
alone  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  bleachers.  His  elbows 
rested  on  his  knees,  and  as  if  to  shut  out  some  sight 
painful  to  him  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  The 
others  had  formed  a  ring  about  the  great  fire  which 
blazed  in  the  center  of  the  field  and  now  were  dancing 
around  it. 

No  one  paid  any  attention  to  Ned,  nor  did  he  notice 
any  one  until  at  last  he  heard  a  voice  mention  his 
name.  He  glanced  up  quickly.  There  just  in  front 
of  him  stood  Prof.  Leeds  and  Mr.  Wallace. 

The  latter  was  saying,  ''I  hate  to  trouble  you  about 
the  matter  at  such  a  time,  but  my  report  must  be 
handed  in  Monday  and  I  knew  that  I  should  have  no 
other  chance  to  see  you."  Evidently  neither  of  the  men 
saw  Ned,  so  he  kept  quiet.  ''The  other  evening  I  did 
not  get  home  until  half-past  eight  and  I  saw  one  of  the 
boys  enter  the  house  just  before  me,  but  I  could  not  de- 
cide which  one.  When  I  asked  Ned  whether  he  had 
been  out  he  gave  me  no  direct  answer,  although  it  was 
evident  to  me  from  the  way  he  talked  that  he  was  the 
one.    What  shall  I  do  about  it?" 
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The  professor  turned  angrily  on  his  companion.  ''Do 
about  it  f  Do  about  it  T  he  repeated.  ''They  each  have 
nine  demerits  now.  What  do  you  want  to  do  about 
it  ?  You  do  not  even  know  who  it  is  that  deserves  the 
demerit  and  yet  you  were  going  to  give  it  to  one  of 
them,  despite  the  fact  that  it  would  result  in  expulsion, 
just  to  shield  yourself.  I  saw  the  fellow,  too,  and  I 
know  which  one  it  is,  but  do  you  think  that  I  will  re- 
port him?" 

With  that  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  away. 
For  a  minute  Ned  sat  still.  He  could  hardly  believe 
his  ears  at  first,  but  when  he  realized  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  what  he  had  heard  he  sprang  from  his  seat  on 
the  bleachers  to  the  ground,  yanked  his  idle  revolver 
from  his  hip  pocket  and  with  a  yell  which  startled 
every  one  on  the  campus  he  fired  into  the  air.  He 
certainly  made  up  for  lost  time  the  rest  of  the  evening. 
Late  that  night,  when  most  of  the  people  had  gone 
home  and  all,  even  Ned,  had  become  less  boisterous, 
the  fellows  who  were  collected  about  the  smouldering 
embers  of  the  great  fire  called  on  the  old  captain  for  one 
more  speech. 

"Fellows,"  he  said,  "I  want  to  tell  you  a  little  story. 
It  isn't  about  the  game — you've  heard  about  that  till 
you  ought  to  know  it  by  heart.  It's  about  the  fellow 
who  made  it  possible  for  you  to  have  Dick  Stores  for 
captain  next  year." 

Then,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  fellows,  he  told  the 
story,  much  to  Ned's  surprise.  But  he  never  found 
out  who  had  given  away  the  secret. 

Walter  Richardson^  '04.. 


A  Debt  of  Gratitude. 


ONE  cold  winter  night  in  1892  a  lad  of  scarce  ten 
years  was  standing  before  the  entrance  to  a  thea- 
tre as  the  gay  crowd  passed  from  the  play  to  their 
houses  of  ease  and  comfort.  His  shrill  plaintive  voice 
was  borne  along  on  the  bleak  wind  as  he  offered  the 
evening  papers  for  sale ;  but  the  pleasure  seekers,  shiv- 
ering in  spite  of  their  thick  coats  and  cloaks,  for  the 
most  part  passed  him  by  unnoticed.  A  few  bought 
from  him,  and  thinking  of  his  meagre  profit  he  pictured 
his  poor  mother  and  brother  Jamie,  in  their  little  tene- 
ment home,  eagerly  waiting  for  his  return.  She  was 
ill  and  Jamie  was  too  young  to  work.  He,  a  mere 
child,  was  the  entire  support  of  the  three.  He  would 
have  gone  back  long  before  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
thought  of  his  mother  and  brother,  hungry  and  cold. 
He  must  earn  some  money.  But  people  did  not  stop  to 
buy,  so  intent  were  they  upon  hurrying  home  out  of 
the  cold.  At  last  he  determined  to  go,  for  the  passers 
were  becoming  fewer  and  fewer.  Just  as  he  gave  one  last 
call  a  young  fellow  stopped  and  looked  down  into  the 
waif's  thin  little  face. 

''Well,  my  lad,  it  is  pretty  cold  for  you  to  be  out 
here  tonight,"  he  said, 

''Yes,  sir,''  the  boy  replied  as  he  thrust  his  hands 
still  deeper  into  the  pockets  of  his  ragged  clothes,  "but 
if  Fm  not  out  here,  I  can't  sell  any  papers." 

"You  ought  not  to  think  so  much  of  making  money." 
"It's  not  that,  sir,"  said  the  boy. 

"Oh,  I  see,  you're  in  trouble.  Come,  tell  me  about 
it  and  perhaps  I  can  help  you." 

The  lad's  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he  told  of  his  gray 
haired  mother  and  how  she  had  worked  until  she  was 
ill  that  he  and  his  little  brother  might  have  an  educa- 
tion. That  part  was  all  over.  He  could  not  go  to 
school,  for  he  had  to  work  to  help  out  the  scanty  sum 
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his  mother  had  laid  by.  That  was  all  gone  now  and 
they  had  no  bread,  nor,  what  was  more,  anything  to 
buy  it  with.  He  had  not  sold  many  papers  that  night, 
so  that  his  mother  would  have  to  be  hungry  for — well, 
he  did  not  know  how  long. 

The  stranger  had  heard  similar  stories  before,  but 
somehow  as  he  glanced  down  into  the  honest  face  of 
the  lad,  he  could  not  believe  that  he  was  lying  to  him. 
There  was  a  look  about  him  that  seemed  to  give  weight 
to  the  words  of  his  story. 

''You  shall  not  go  hungry  tonight,"  said  the  stranger. 
''Take  this,"  and  he  handed  him  a  crisp  new  note. 
"Tell  your  mother  that  someone  said  she  had  a  son  to 
be  proud  of." 

Wonder  intermingled  with  joy  so  overwhelmed  the 
lad  that  he  was  not  able  to  speak  for  a  moment. 

"Oh  sir!"  he  exclaimed  at  last,  "I  only  hope  that 
some  day  I  can  pay  you  back  a  hundred  times." 

The  boy  ran  joyfully  home,  forgetting  the  wind  and 
the  cold  as  he  thought  of  the  comfort  in  store  for  his 
mother ;  while  the  stranger  went  on  his  way,  repenting 
somewhat  for  so  readily  trusting  the  little  fellow's 
story, — nevertheless  believing  that  it  was  true. 

4f  *  *  *  *  ^ 

There  was  no  hope !  Colonel  Gregg  and  a  little 
band  of  twenty  men  for  two  days  had  been  hemmed  in 
on  all  sides  by  an  innumerable  horde  of  Filipino  war- 
riors. The  deserted  block  house  to  which  the  soldiers 
had  retreated  had  been  attacked  time  and  again,  but 
so  far  the  little  company  had  successfully  resisted  each 
assault  of  the  savage  foe.  They  could  not  hold  out 
much  longer,  for  ammunition  and  provisions  were  fast 
failing  them.  Nothing  short  of  a  miracle  could  save 
them  from  death.  The  ofhcer  second  in  command 
suggested  that  they  draw  lots  to  determine  who  should 
attempt  to  escape  through  the  enemy's  lines  and  bring 
aid ;  but  Colonel  Gregg  would  not  allow  it. 
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''Such  a  thing  is  impossible"  he  said.  ''If  we  must 
die,  let  it  be  together  and  fighting." 

Just  at  dusk  that  evening  a  shadowy  figure  silently- 
slipped  away  from  the  block  house  and  became  lost  in 
the  depth  of  a  nearby  thicket.  Slowly  the  man  made 
his  way  through  the  jungle,  alert  for  any  sight  or 
sound  of  danger.  Once  he  thought  he  was  discovered ; 
a  band  of  savages  passed  not  more  than  fifteen  yards 
from  him.  He  crouched  close  to  the  ground  as  he 
heard  their  voices.  The  moments  seemed  like  hours, 
but  they  soon  went  by  without  detecting  him.  He 
kept  his  course  for  several  hours  until  at  last  there  was 
less  than  a  mile  between  him  and  the  camp  of  the 
army.  Being  so  near  the  end  which  he  sought,  he 
hurried  on  less  guardedly.  Suddenly  a  dusky  figure 
rose  from  the  ground  near  him.  Two  shots  rang  out 
together.  The  savage  fell  to  the  earth  shot  through 
the  heart ;  while  the  soldier  uttered  a  cry  and  staggered 
forward.  Only  a  quarter  of  a  mile !  He  must  do  it ! 
He  stumbled  on,  growing  weaker  every  moment. 
The  warm  blood  flowing  from  his  side  saturated 
his  clothes.  Each  moment  he  became  weaker,  but 
he  kept  on  until  at  last,  more  dead  than  alive,  he 
fell  into  the  arms  of  a  picket. 

"Colonel  Gregg — in  the  block  house — near  A  ," 

he  gasped.  Then  as  he  grew  calmer  he  whispered, 
"Tell  the  colonel — he — helped  my  mother — years  ago. 
He — wouldn't  let  me — come.   But — I  had  to — save  him. 

I  wanted  to — pay — him — for  ."    With  a  smile  of 

perfect  contentment  the  brave  young  soldier  died,  happy 
to  meet  the  mother  he  had  loved. 

The  colonel  was  rescued,  and  as  he  stood  over  the 
body  of  the  noble  lad,  stiff  and  cold  in  death,  there  was 
a  strange  gleam  in  his  eyes  while  he  repeated  the 
words  he  had  said  ten  years  before,  "Tell  your  mother 
that  someone  said  she  had  a  son  to  be  proud  of." 

H.  L.  Hay  ford,  '04.. 


Mirage. 


HARRY'S  SUNDAY  BREAKFAST. 

THE  fire  burned  low  in  his  office.  The  other  clerks 
had  gone  and  he  was  alone  in  the  great  building. 
He  was  very  busy  balancing  accounts  and  settling  up 
the  business  of  the  week.  It  had  been  a  prosperous 
week  and  Harry  knew  it  would  be  late  before  he  fin- 
ished. Never  mind,  he  thought,  tomorrow  is  Sunday 
and  there  is  late  breakfast ;  so  he  wrote  on  and  the  fire 
burned  cheerfully  on  the  little  grate. 

All  done  at  last.  Hurrah !  Now  for  home,  and 
Harry  slammed  the  desk  and  popped  into  his  overcoat. 
Down  the  stairs,  three  at  a  time,  in  front  of  the  door — 
but  no  further :  the  door  was  locked  and  barred — per- 
fectly secure.  For  a  minute  Harry  was  completely 
confounded,  but  of  course  there  was  the  small  basement 
door.  He  would  be  all  right  yet.  Down  to  the  base- 
ment door  he  went,  but  this,  too,  was  barred  and  he 
found  that  he  was  locked  in  for  the  night.  Harry  went 
back  to  the  office  and  sat  down  very  solemnly.  Sunday 
morning  breakfast  seemed  a  long  way  off.  Well,  he 
must  make  the  best  of  it.  To  be  sure  the  office  was 
not  well  suited  for  sleeping  purposes,  though  there 
were  a  few  hard  cushions  and  the  carpet ;  but  there 
was  the  fire,  so  Harry  rolled  himself  up  in  the  table- 
cloth and  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just. 

My,  how  hot  it  was !  What  had  he  done  to  be  roasted 
alive?  Why  should  eternal  punishment  be  anticipated 
in  this  manner?  Something  must  be  done  about  it, 
and  so  Harry  woke  up.  Kind  of  smoky,  Harry  thought, 
but  perhaps  that  was  only  the  fire.  The  fire !  Good 
Heavens,  was  it  a  fire?  Harry  grew  wide  awake  in  an 
instant.  Burning  heat ;  dense  smoke ;  a  distant  roar ; 
it  was  a  fire !  Harry  rushed  at  once  to  the  window. 
The  street  was  crowded  and  a  confused  roar  reached 
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him.  He  ran  to  tlie  door,  but  the  fierce  flames  beat 
him  back.  He  went  to  the  window  again,  crawled  out, 
and  sat  on  the  sill  coughing  desperately.  The  firem-en 
would  come  soon.  It  would  be  all  right  yet,  he  thought ; 
he  must  keep  cool.  Keep  cool !  He  was  half  scorched 
already.  The  firemen  did  not  come  and  his  position 
grew  serious.  The  flames  filled  the  room  and  were 
now  close  to  the  window.  He  clung  desperately  to  the 
ledge  and  looked  fearfully  down  at  the  street.  How  far 
it  seemed.  The  flames  scorched  him — the  window 
was  all  burning — the  room  one  mass  of  flame !  One 
minute  more  he  clung  to  the  ledge,  and  then,  overcome, 
he  fell. 

Down,  down,  down,  down — crash  I  And  Harry  woke 
up  to  find  the  ashes  of  the  fire  glowing  peacefully  be- 
side him  and  the  tablecloth  wound  around  his  legs. 

So  it  was  all  a  dream,  and  Harry  got  home  just  in 
time  for  breakfast. 

W.  M,  Ford,  '04. 

AAA 

THE  FISHER  LAD  AT  EVENING. 

The  sun,  its  daily  course  complete. 

Lies  low  in  the  western  sky; 
The  gulls  to  their  rocky  retreat. 

The  distant  cliff,  swoop  by. 

Far  out  o'er  the  fast  dark'ning  deep, 

A  fisher  lad  sailing  home 
Guides  his  skiff,  as  the  night  winds  sweep, 

Bounding  lightly  o'er  the  foam. 

The  flickering  stars  have  appeared, 

And  the  twilight  is  no  more; 
But  the  figure  of  one  endeared 

Lights^the  way  to  her  on  shore. 

H,  L,  Hayford,  '04. 


E^ditorials. 


It  would  seem  to  us  as  though  the  Means  Prizes 
should  create  a  more  general  interest  in  literary  work 
throughout  the  school  than  they  at  present  do.  There 
are  very  few  ways  open  to  the  fellows  in  which  talents 
along  this  line  may  be  developed ;  or  rather  we  should 
say  that  while  there  are  enough  ways  they  do  not  take 
advantage  of  them.  If  we  require  a  witness  of  this  let 
us  look  at  the  literary  societies.  Both  Philo  and  Forum 
have  membership  lists  which  for  a  school  of  this  size 
are  very  small ;  and  even  under  these  circumstances  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  members  attend  the  meet- 
ings. We  often  hear  fellows  offer  for  excuses  for  cut- 
ting the  fact  that  they  have  done  so  much  school  work 
during  the  day  that  they  really  cannot  give  up  one 
whole  evening  to  the  literary  societies ;  and  yet  these 
same  fellows  say  that  they  wouldn't  mind  hard  study  at 
all  if  they  were  not  compelled  to  get  their  lessons.  That 
is,  if  they  could  work  without  being  forced  to  they 
would  do  just  as  well  and  do  it  willingly.  Here  is  a 
chance  for  those  fellows.  Let  them  take  advantage  of 
it  and  show  that  they  believe  what  they  say.  Some  of 
course  will  raise  the  objection  that  they  have  too  much 
studying  to  do  outside  of  that,  but  an  hour  or  two  one 
night  a  week  does  not  make  much  of  any  difference. 
They  say  that  they  need  some  recreation,  but  these 
meetings  certainly  furnish  recreation. 

We  have  heard  complaints  from  just  this  class  of  fel- 
lows that  the  Mirror  is  not  what  it  should  be.  If  we 
may  be  permitted  to  harp  on  a  certain  old  string  we 
would  ask  if  those  fellows  have  not  enough  school  spirit 
to  come  out  and  make  their  only  literary  magazine  what  it 
should  be.  Do  those  men  realize  that  in  certain  college 
and  school  circles  Phillips  Andover  is  being  judged  to 
a  certain  extent  by  what  they  do  in  the  literary  line  ? 


EDITORIALS 
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Why  shouldn't  they?  A  school  magazine  is  supposed 
to  be  representative  of  the  school  in  which  it  is  pub- 
lished. 

The  Mirror  wants  to  thank  Mr.  Durand  for  his 
kindness  in  writing  about  ''The  Children  of  the  Chapel 
Royal."  Mr.  Durand  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his 
subject  and  has  written  an  article  which  we  are  sure 
will  prove  very  interesting.  Owing  to  the  extensive- 
ness  of  the  subject  Mr.  Durand's  article  will  be  con- 
tinued in  the  May  number. 

Owing  to  the  spring  vacation  there  will  be  no  April 
issue  of  the  Mirror. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  announcing  the  election  of 
Mr.  H.  L.  Hayford,  '04,  to  the  board  of  editors. 


AAA 


AN  OPTIMIST. 

*'Ah  well,"  sighed  the  poet, 

*'I've  no  doubt  you  know  it;" 

(And  he  gnawed  on  a  bare  leg  of  mutton) 

"There  is  one  consolation 

In  a  poet's  high  station — 
A  poet  can  ne'er  be  a  glutton." 

—  Tennessee  University  Magazine^ 


Leaves  from  Phillips  Ivy. 

Conducted  by  George  T.  Eaton,  P.  A.  '/j. 

'31 — George  Poor  died  in  Lawrence,  January  27,  1903,  having- 
been  born  in  North  Andover  in  1818.  For  thirty-two  years  he  was 
an  engineer  in  the  employ  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  railroad. 

'42 — Timothy  Palmer  Bailey,  a  farmer  in  the  Abbott  district  of 
Andover,  died  at  his  home  December  9,  1902. 

'44— Died  in  Beloit,  Wis.,  January  31,  1903,  David  Smith  Foster. 
After  leaving  Phillips,  he  was  engaged  in  business  in  Boston  till 
1856.  For  nearly  half  a  century  he  was  a  leading  citizen  of  Beloit, 
serving  four  terms  as  mayor  of  the  city. 

'55 — Ransom  Dickinson  Pratt  died  in  Brookline,  January  24,  1903. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  class  of  1863,  Amherst  College.  He  enlisted 
in  the  27th  Massachusetts  Regiment  and  served  several  years  in  the 
campaign  conducted  in  the  Carol inas.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
was  a  publisher  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  later  was  in  the  firm  of 
Pratt  Bros,  of  Boston  and  Marlboro.  His  last  years  were  in  the 
Custom  House  at  Boston. 

'66 — Edward  Perkins  Clark  died  in  Broooklyn,  N.  Y.,  February 
16,  1903.  Mr.  Clark  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  in  1870  and  served  in 
the  offices  of  the  Springfield  Republican,  Philadelphia  Times, 
Press,  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  New  York  World,  Brooklyn  Union,  and 
for  eighteen  years  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post.  He  was  an  accomplished  journalist  and  a  thorough  student  of 
American  history  and  politics. 

'84 — Thomas  E.  Ripley  is  secretary  of  Wheeler,  Osgood  &  Co., 
manufacturers  of  doors,  sashes  and  blinds,  Tacoma,  Washington. 

'87— Harry  Goodyear  Day  and  Miss  Mary  Phillips  Barker  were 
married  February  18,  1903,  at  Pittsfield. 

'90— Married  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  July  24,  1902,  William  A.  Bald- 
win and  Miss  Mina  Prince.  They  are  to  live  at  Makaweli,  Kauai, 
H.  I. 

'91 — Azel  Ames,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed  signal  engineer  of  the 
Boston  &  Albany  railroad.  Mr.  Ames  was  captain  in  the  1st 
Regiment,  U.  S.  Engineers,  during  the  Spanish  war.  Since  1899 
he  has  been  assistant  roadmaster  of  the  New  York  Central  railroad 
and  roadmaster  of  the  Boston  &  Albany. 

'91— Nelson  B.  Burr  is  a  lawyer  at  229  Broadway,  New  York 
City. 

'92 — Arthur  E.  Foote  is  advertising  manager  for  James  Pyle  <& 
Son,  New  York  City. 

'92— Frederick  E.  Weyerhaeuser  and  Miss  Harriette  Louise  Davis 
were  married  at  Saginaw,  Mich.,  December  3,  1902. 

'93 — George  E.  Bergstrom  has  moved  to  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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'93 — Henry  L.  deForest  is  a  director  in  the  First  National  Bank, 
West  Superior,  Wis. 

'93 — Frederick  H.  Wilej^  and  Miss  Edith  Gordon  Leonard  were 
married  at  Metamora,  Ind.,  January  7,  1903. 

'95— John  S.  Elliot  is  in  the  New  York  ofi&ce  of  the  Library 
Bureau.  After  leaving-  Andover,  Mr.  Elliot  was  in  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  at  Harvard  and  since  then  in  railroad  and  manu- 
facturing enterprises  in  Buffalo  and  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  and  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

'95 — ^Arthur  L.  Hamilton  is  with  a  copper  mining  company  in 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

'95 — At  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  Miss  Catherine  Chamberlain  was 
married  January  22,  1903,  to  Sumner  Gilbert  Moon. 

'95 — Edwin  R.  Sheak  is  with  the  Thomas  G.  Plant  Co.,  Jamaica 
Plain. 

'96 — Kenneth  L.  Burns  is  at  Nemo,  Lawrence  Co.,  South  Dakota. 

'96 — Robert  W.  Chandler  is  with  the  Frank  A.  Munsey  Co.  and 
may  be  addressed  at  38  W  20,  New  York  City. 

'96 — Jesse  D.  Dana  has  removed  from  Boston  to  Sligo,  Mo. 

'96 — William  R.  Maloney,  Jr.,  is  in  the  law  office  of  Van  Ingen, 
Seibert  &  Paddock,  49  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 

'96 — William  E.  West  is  with  the  American  Radiator  Co.,  Boston. 

'98— Alfred  W.  Allyn  is  with  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

'98 — Allen  L.  Appleton  is  assistant  in  Naval  Architecture  at 
M.  I.  T.  and  resides  at  131  Newbury  Street,  Boston. 

'98 — Ernest  R.  Carter  is  with  Fitz  &  Dana,  hardware  merchants, 
Boston. 

'98— Theophilus  Charles  Thompson  died  February  23,  1903,  at 
Belleville,  Ohio.  While  duck  shooting,  his  skiff  capsized,  and 
though  he  swam  to  an  island,  he  died  of  fatigue  and  exposure. 

'98 — Henry  W.  Westcott  is  draughting  for  the  American  Machine 
Co.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

'99 — Charles  A.  Smith  is  with  the  Fernando  Mining  Co.,  San 
Fernando,  Estado  Durango,  Mexico. 

'00 — Charles  D.  Rafferty  has  been  elected  captain  of  the  Yale 
football  team. 


Exchanges. 


WITH  PHYLLIS. 
A  puddle  sparkled  in  the  road: 
(I  smiled  that  Phyllis  found  it.) 
She  frowned— and  yet  a  dimple  showed — 
How  could  she  get  across  the  road? — 
('Twas  deep, — no  use  to  sound  it.) 
"I'll  carry  you  I"  Her  red  cheeks  glowed, 
She  nestled  in  my  arms — I  strode 
Around  it. 

—J.  F.  Stimson^  ^02,  in  YaleCourant. 

RUMINATION. 
There's  just  one  man  in  the  world. 
Of  the  usual  human  kind, 

Who  aint  tickled  to  meet  a  swell  girl  on  the  street — 
And  that  is  the  man  who's  blind. 

There's  just  one  man  in  the  world, 
You  may  hunt  till  you're  out  of  breath, 
Who  don't  like  to  hear  a  soft  voice  in  his  ear — 
And  that  is  the  man  who's  deaf. 

There's  just  one  man  in  the  world. 
Now  please  get  this  through  your  head. 
Who  don't  fly  in  a  whirl  after  some  little  girl — 
And  that  is  the  man  who's  dead. 

— Maurice  Hatch^  in  The  Dartmouth  Magazine. 


PINKHAM  &  SMITH 

OPTICIANS 

288  BOYLSTON  STREET.  BOSTON 

Spectacles  and  Eye  Glasses  Kodaks,  Poco  and  Premo  Cameras 
Opera,  Field  and  Marine  Glasses  Photographic  Supplies 

Our  prices  are  always  the  lowest  for  the  best  quality  goods 
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1O48  Chapel  Street 

opposite    Vanderbilt  Hall 


For  the  Summer,  For  the  Fall, 
For  the  Winter,  and  for  all 
The  seasons  of  the  year, 
There  is  no  place  far  or  near 
Where  young  men  are  better  pleased, 
Where  their  tastes  for  style  appeased, 
Or  where  clothes  are  better  made, 
Every  one  is  well  repaid 
Who  makes  up  his  mind 
To  call  on  Weinberg, 
So  come  quick,  give  us  a  try. 
Do  not  wait  till  bye-and-bye, 
For  until  our  clothes  you've  tried 
You  ne'er  will  be  satisfied. 


WEINBERG, 


TAILOR  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 


"W.  E.  STRATTON  andover"mass. 

lEACHER  OF 

Instruments  for  Sale       BailjO,     GuitEr      Httd  Mandolill. 

W-    M.  HIGGINS, 
Park  Street&  Mansion  House  Stables 

Tally-ho,   Brake  Barge.      High  grade 
Family  Driving  Horses  for  Sale  .. 

LATEST   STYLE    VEHICLES    POR    rAHfllLV  RIDING. 

ALBERT  W.  LOWE,  druggist 


Succes&or  -to 


GEO.  H.  PARKER  &  CO. 

AIMDOVER,  -  -  IVIA33. 

Mathematical  Instruments  Z^:^i:h:'^l'^sl^,\,l 

DRAFTING  SUPPLIES  OF  ALL  KINDS 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

Wadsworth,  Howland  &  Co-  ( lncorporated)j£TAVin'^tTsl!'Bfstou 


In  trading  with  advertisers  kindly  mention  the  Mirror, 
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WILLIAM  H.  WELCH  &  CO. 
HEATING  and  PLUMBING  ENGINEERS 

TELEPHONES,  37-2,  108-2 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MAINE  ^"^^J^.ne 

Apablic  institution,  maintained  by  the  State  and  the  United  States.  Undergraduate 
courses:  Classical,  Latin-Scientific,  Scientific;  Chemical,  Agricultural,  Preparatory  Medical; 
Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering;  Pharmacy,  4  and  2  years;  Short  and 
Special  Courses  in  Agriculture.  Annual  Tuition  $30.  Necessary  expenses  need  not  exceed  I20O 
a  year. 

School  of  Law,  located  in  Bangor,  maintains  three  years  course.  Tuition  $60  per  year; 
diploma    ;     i  y  extra  charge.   For  Catalogue  and  Circulars,  address 

GEORGE  EMORY  FELLOWS,  President 

GEIO.    F=>.    RAYIVIOIMD  CO- 

COSTUME  PARLORS 

Costumes  for  Private  Theatricals,  Operas. 
Masquerades,  Costume  Parties,  Minstrel 
and  Spectacular  Entertainments,  Etc.  .  .  . 

17  BOYLSTON  PLACE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone,  Oxford  145 


HEAED  IN  THE  NIGHT  SEASON. 
I  shay,  p'liceman,  won'  you  please  he'p  me  fin*  house  that  fits  thish  key  ?- 


[The  King. 


AGENT  FOR  EASTMAN  KODAKS 

Cameras  and  Supplies 


Developing,  Printing,  Mounting,  Enlarging 
Passepartouting  for  Amateurs  a  Specialty 


P.  A.  STUDIO 

Developing,  Printing 
Passepartouting  for 

E.  V.  N.  HITCHCOCK,    4  Main  Street,   Andover,  Mass. 

COAL,  WOOD,  HAY  AND  STI^AW. 

Successor  to  CDAMIC   C     PI  rACOM    CARTER'S  BLOCK, 

JOHN  CORNELL.    rllHIirV   Q.   ULQHOUIl  ANDOVER,  M  ^SS 

Coaij  Delivered  to  the  Egom.  Mill  Wooi>  for  Kindlings. 

E  R  \A/  I  IM    C  .    F=>  I  K  E 

 DEALER  IN  

STOVES,  RANGES,  FURNACES,  TIN  and  WOOOEN-WARE 

Steam  Heating,  Plumbing  and  Contract  Work 
Repairing  of  all  Kinds  Shop,  No.  5  Park  Street 


In  trading  with  advertisers  kindly  mention  the  Mikrob, 
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T.  J.   FARMER  LOBSTERS,  CANNED  GOODS,  ETC. 

Freshy  Salt,  Smoked  and  Pickled  Fish^  Oysters,  Clams. 

Maine  Sterilized  Cream.  15  POST  OFFICE  AVENUE 


P.  A.  Students  Would  Do  Well  to  Remember  That 

Smith  &  Manning  ^Tu™r' Spring  Underwear 

Call  at  their  Store  8  ESSEX  STREET  and  see  for  yourselves. 


G.  H.  vALPEy  VALPEY  BROTHERS  e.  h.  valpey 

DEA.LERS  IN 

Meats,  Vegetables,  Poultry,  Canned  Goods,  Etc. 

Tea  and  Coffee,  Creamery  Butter  in  5-Ib.  Boxes,  Print  Butter.  Telephone 

No.  2  MAIN  STREET. 


MOTTO  OF  THE  COLLECTOR. 
Never  put  off  until  tomorrow  wtiat  can  be  dunned  today. — [Harvard  Lam- 
poon. 


H.  A.  RAMSDEUL, 
Pictures       Picture  Kraming 

Also  Artists'  Materials,  Stationery,  Fancy  Goods,  Sewing 
Machines,  Choice  Confectionery. 
7  Barnard  Street  (Opposite  Town  Hall),       -      -      -      ANDOVER,  MASS. 


If  it's  a  Novelty  and  Something  Dainty  to  Eat,  the  Metropolitan  has  it. 

...THE  METROPOLITAN... 

Miss  Holt.  42  Main  Street,  ANDOVER. 


.  .  .  Specialties  .  .  . 
WEDDING  and  BIRTH-DAY  CAKES 


F.  P.  HIGGINS 

tl  0  BAKERY  0  0 

Fancy  Biscuit,  Canned  Goods,  Confectionery,  Cigars,  Tobacco,  Etc. 
MUSGROVE  BUILDING. 


In  trading  with  advertisers  kindly  mention  the  Mirror. 
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Ql^arles  E.  /Abbott,  fi\.  D. 

Telephone  18-3.  Office  Hours— Until  9  a.  m.;  1  to  3,  6  to  8  p.  m. 

f\\b((r\:  E.  \\u\fm,  D.  f[\.  D. 

98  MAIN  STKEET. 
Office   Hours— 8.30  a.  m.  to  12;  1.30  to  5  p.  m. 

ELECTRIC   CARS   GO   BY   THE  DOOR. 

ALLEN  HINTON^S  Ice  Cream  and  Sherbets 

ARE  FAMOUS, 

Residence,    ^'SUNSET  ROCK^' 
Take  Reading  Car.  Ask  to  be  let  off  at  the  *'ICE  CREAM  FARM'' 


A  BLOCK  HEAD. 

plaaned  my  house  out  of  my  own  head." 
"I  didn't  know  that  yours  was  a  wooden  dwelling," 


Agent  for  the  H.   H.   TUTTLE  and  KNICKER- 
BOCKER SHOES  for     Ladies   and  Gentlemen. 
MAIN    STREET  REPAIRING  A  SPECIALTY 


THEO.  MUlSE 

You  make  no  mistake  in  selecting  your  suits  from  me  because 
they  are  guaranteed.  Styles  are  select  and  exclusive  and  quality 
unexcelled. 

13    BARNARD  STREET 


A      KAISER'  ^^^^  Telephone  Connection 

Upholsterer  and  Furniture  Dealer 

10  Park  Street,  -         -  ANDOVER,  MASS. 

In  trading  with  advertisers  kindly  mention  the  Mirror. 


AUGUST    OF"  oain/ibridge: 


MARRY  Bl-OOD 

WILL  SHOW  A  LINE  OF  FIRST.CLASS 

Gent:3'    Furnishing  Goods 

AT  CHAP'S  EVERY  TWO  WEEKS  DURING  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR 


jAMEis  w.  briime: 

ATHLETIO  OUXF-ITTEFR 


1436  Massachusetts  Avenue,     -     Cambridge,  Mass. 


COLGATE  UNIVERSITY 

HAMILTON,  NEW  YORK. 


GEORGE  EDMANDS  MERRILL,  D.  D.,  LLD.,  President 


CURRICULUM  BROAD  AND  LIBERAL 
HIGH  STANDARDS  MODERATE  EXPENSES 

A  College  of  the  First  RanK 

Educational  Equipment  Unexcelled 

Fine  Gymnasium  and  Athletic  Field 

Send  for  Catalogue  or  Information  to 
PROF.  W.  H.  CRAWSHAW,  Dean. 


In  trading  with  advertisers  kindly  mention  the  Mirror. 


BURNS  the  TAILOR 


SELECT  YOUR  WINTER  SUITINGS 
AND  TROUSERINGS  before  the 
BEST  ARE  CHOSEN — this  is  OUT  advice 


Store  on  Hain  St  ^"•""".T.^rn""'""'' 


McMORROW 


COLLEGE  SHOES  for  COLLEGE  MEN 


238  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON 


IVrite  for  Catalogue 


Every  StUdeqt  i^eeds  a  Raii^  Qoat 

Tl?e  "  BOSTON  ETTE"  is  tl^c  Best 
Prices  $io,  $15,  $20  and  $25 

soLBOKLv  STANDARD  CLOTHING  CO. 

395  Washington  St. ,  BOSTON,  HASS, 

10  per  cent.  Discount  to  Students 


In  trading  with  advertisers  kindly  mention  the  Mibbob. 


